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admission was Mr, Odger, and he said, amid cheers, that
the working classes had no desire not to he told of their
faults. They wanted friends, not flatterers, and felt
under obligniion to anyone who told them anything in
themselves which he sincerely believed to require amend-
ment "A more striking instance/7 says Mill, "never
came under my notice of what, I believe, is the experience
of those who best know the working classes, that the
most essential of all recommendations to their favour is
that of complete straightforwardness; its presence out-
weighs in their minds very strong objections, while no
amount of other qualities will make amends for its
apparent absence."

The first session of Parliament in which Mill took a
part was the last in the career of Lord John Russell.
After the death of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell was
invited by the Queen to form a Government, in which
Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer and
leaclet of the House of Commons, and Mr. Chichester
Fortescue became Secretary for Ireland. It was
rumoured that Mill was to he offered the Secretaryship
for India, in consequence of his services at the India
House, but this proved as baseless as many of the
rumours which were floating at the time. The session of
1866 was that of the Cattle Plague, the Jamaica Com-
mission, the Fenian troubles in Ireland, and the abortive
Reform Bill, which ended in the overthrow of the Liberal
Ministry. In all of these matters Mill bore his share.
His first vote in the House was in support of an amend-
ment in favour of Ireland, moved by an Irish member,
lor which only five English and Scotch votes were given j
the other four, besides Mill's, being those of Mr. Bright,
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of Rationalism," however, in  Mr.  Gladstone's he goes," a translation of the
